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A Confederate Girl's Diary. By Sarah Morgan Dawson. With an 
introduction by Warrington Dawson. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. 441 p. $2.00 net) 

The most powerful impression made by this book on the mind of the 
reviewer is that it is an excellent illustration of a certain United States 
general's famous definition of war. The sufferings of the gentle women 
of the Morgan family during the prolonged years of the war are almost 
inconceivable ; and yet they were in many ways better off, on account of 
their prominence, than many of their neighbors. 

It is a record of the experiences of a young girl, Sarah Morgan of 
Baton Rouge, set down from time to time as opportunity was given her ; 
and the diary is a truly remarkable one, written in the purest of English, 
that will make it take high rank with other classical examples. Miss 
Morgan was a woman of remarkable talents. Having relatives on both 
sides of the great war, she was never able to give herself up to the un- 
limited denunciations of the northerners as did her friends, even when 
she was suffering from the arbitrary orders of Benjamin Butler. She 
was able to record with sincere thankfulness the acts of kindness of sev- 
eral "Yankee" officers and, what is more remarkable, did perceive that 
some confederate officers and men were as discourteous and knavish as 
some of their opponents. 

Through the early part of the war she was in and around Baton 
Rouge, from which city she and the family were obliged to flee several 
times and finally forever. While they were absent, their house was 
looted in the most disgraceful manner by the Union soldiers. After 
many vicissitudes the women took refuge in New Orleans with the oldest 
brother, who had refused to throw in his lot with the secessionists. 
After this final removal, the entries become fewer but are continued until 
the story of the "lost cause" is completed. 

The editor, Mr. Warrington Dawson, son of Sarah, assures us that 
these diaries actually exist and have been examined by others; and pre- 
sents as an illustration a page of the text. The reading of the volume 
makes upon the mind the impression of genuineness. If the statement of 
the editor stands the tests of future criticism, there has been preserved 
for us a most important source for Civil War history, and one of the 
most remarkable diaries penned by an American. 

C. W. A. 

The Life of Robert Toombs. By Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of American history, University of Michigan. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1913. 281 p. $2.00) 
The scarcity of biographical literature in the field of southern history 
of the antebellum period has long been a formidable obstacle in the way 
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of the student or historian of the sectional controversy. Even today, 
we are without a single comprehensive survey of the career of John 
Bell of Tennessee ; and the same is true in the case of Willie P. Mangum 
of North Carolina, of "William C. Preston of South Carolina, of Henry 
S. Foote of Mississippi, and of a number of others scarcely less distin- 
guished. Recent developments, however, have done much to improve 
the situation. "Within a half-dozen years such southern leaders as "Wil- 
liam H. Crawford of Georgia, Judah P. Benjamin of Louisiana, and 
Thomas Ritchie of Virginia have found their first biographers, while 
new and reliable studies of the careers of Jefferson Davis, Benton, Clay, 
Stephens, and Toombs have appeared in the field. Professor Phillips' 
biography of Toombs does not enter a virgin field, Stovall's life of the 
Georgia statesman having been published over twenty years ago. "While 
this has proved a useful survey, the more recent contribution entirely 
supersedes it, if only as a result of the use of additional material of first 
importance — in particular, the collection of Toombs, Stephens, and 
Cobb correspondence, and other evidence selected from a wide range of 
Georgia newspapers. 

This new study treats Toombs as a type and as a product, using his 
career "as a central theme in describing the successive problems which 
the people of Georgia and the South confronted in their efforts at solv- 
ing them." This is in strict accordance with the author's prefatory 
confession that he is more interested in social history than in biography. 
That this imposed a limitation upon the space available for the treat- 
ment of detailed biographical points, the author must himself have real- 
ized. Indeed, he has acknowledged himself satisfied to leave with the 
reader the general conclusion "that Toombs was primarily an Ameri- 
can statesman with nation-wide interests and a remarkable talent for 
public finance, but the stress of the sectional quarrel drove him into a 
distinctly Southern partisanship at the sacrifice of his American oppor- 
tunity. ' ' One cannot but regret, however, that he did not make use of 
the materials he had collected to treat in greater detail such lesser but 
important points as the change in Toombs's views on the tariff in the first 
decade of his public career, or to work out more carefully such signifi- 
cant developments as the shift in his party affiliations in the early fifties. 
But, forgetting one's own interests and preferences and recognizing the 
purpose of the author, one cannot but admit that he has been decidedly 
successful. He was, indeed, eminently qualified for the task he assigned 
himself. Professor Phillips' scholarly productions of the last fifteen 
years have made him an acknowledged authority on the history of the 
antebellum South. His southern origin and early life in Georgia in 
part account for his remarkable familiarity with the local coloring that 
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this study displays. He was, therefore, prepared to give us his interpre- 
tation of sectional relations; it shows itself in every way the result of 
sane, careful analysis, and is extremely suggestive. Having read it, one 
is better prepared to understand the position of the South and the meth- 
ods to which she resorted by way of self-defense. For this feature alone 
our indebtedness to this work of Professor Phillips must be generously 
recognized. Toombs has often been considered as a type of the southern 
"radical," a term loosely used in discussing sectional relations; his biog- 
rapher makes out a strong case for considering him a true conservative 
who remained as long as possible ' ' a devotee of the Union as well as of 
southern rights." That Toombs was at times a fire-eater, cooperating 
with the band of southern "extremists" who can at times be properly 
referred to as "destructives," he does not attempt to conceal; but he 
shows that even his fire-eating had a direct connection with his funda- 
mental conservatism. Toombs's services in the interest of economy in the 
management of the nation's finances are properly noticed. 

The book is well written in a style attractive to the general reader — 
in certain places extremely brilliant. The general propositions are ex- 
cellent. Though the general tendency of the author is to work out larg- 
er points of interpretation, the treatment of ' ' The Proviso Crisis and the 
Compromise of 1850" is objective and intensive, as is the chapter on 
"The Election of 1860." The flavor of Toombs's eloqiience is given by 
more generous quotation from his speeches than is common in brief 
biographies. The book is on the whole free from those minor inaccura- 
cies that are so liable to creep into biographical narrative 

Arthur C. Cole 

The Story of the Pony Express. An Account of the Most Remarkable 
Mail Service ever in Existence, and its Place in History. By 
Glenn D. Bradley. ( Chicago : A. C. McClurg and Company, 
1913. 175 p. $.75) 
Centering about the threatened secession of California the story con- 
veys the impression that the promoters of the Pony Express were moved 
more by patriotic impulses than by the hope of profit. The first trip, 
the struggle to maintain the line when once fully equipped, the courage, 
indeed the daring, that became necessary are delineated by the author. 
The fidelity of men to imposed trusts even to the extent of sacrificing 
life itself is well illustrated, while at the same time there is pre- 
sented the characteristic recklessness which men may acquire after a 
long period of exposure to uncommon dangers. The feats of endurance 
performed by individual riders provide an interesting chapter, and the 
narrative sets forth the fact that while men were picked for the service, 
many were chosen who were not the best of citizens under the ordinary 



